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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1953 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Norfolk, Ne br. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 8:15 p. m., in the civic 
auditorium, Norfolk, Nebr., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, 
Hoeven, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, 
McMillan, Abernethy, Wheeler, and Jones. 

Also present: Senators Dwight Griswold and Hugh Butler. 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ ASMUS, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, NORFOLK, NEBR. 


Mr. Asmus. Ladies and gentlemen, we are highly honored to have 
this group from the United States House of Representatives with us 
tonight. They are going to call a regular session of this committee. 
Without any further ado, although we are happy to have them here, 
and we would like to have them come back I am sure, I would like to 
introduce our own Congressman, Bob Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. I know you people share with me the honor of hav- 
ing 14 Members of Congress, not including myself, and 2 Senators 
here in Norfolk at one time. That is re: ally an occasion. JI am de- 
lighted beyond words. 

However, we have a great deal of work to do this evening and I 
would like to tell you something about the Members who are here. It 
has been my privilege to get acquainted with each and every one of 
them intimately since I have been in Congress. I do want to intro- 
duce them to you. Without any protocol bite itsoever, I will start on 
my right and introduce them to you. I want to tel ii you that they 
are the finest committee in the House of Sabet my 

The man first, on my right, Congressman Lovre, of South Dakota, 
who has done as much as any other one man to help me since I have 
been in Congress. He has taken me by the hand day after day and 
led me around and helped me no end. I have tried in a small way to 
help him and I do not know that I will ever pay him back. Mr. Lovre, 
of South Dakota. 

The next gentleman Is hould introduce is a Kans an. He moved out 

of kansas some few years ago and went back to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. He went back there asa newspaperman. In some way he got 
into the vegetable business. His name is Karl King. He is king of 
the vegetable-growing industry. He only farms a small farm of 6,000 
acres. Karl King, of Pennsylvania. 
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We have them here from all over the count) The next man was 
ntroduced hy Conere min Li vre today as the mah who looked aiter 

from time totime. He is an ex-sheriff, an ex-farmer running a big 
dairy and raising thousands of bushels of potatoes—Bill Williams, of 





The next ( vressman is the potato king. We have all kinds of 
ne baa a potato | Hi. ib ime age in 
{ | } I! \ t | i »« We ive a creal 
cit ( Hi Trol evreat State ¢ \I nel 

Mel 
Vel once in a while we Yet into a rgeun itt 1O Tha i¢ 
football tear Nebraska or Oklahor IT have not won an areu 
for a lone, lone time I do t know hen Tam gome to win 
one. This is an ex-football payer r un ee one of our good Congressmen 
Or the Acriculture Committee » Bele! ner, of Oklahoma. 
I rt po 1\ ( State of ] na for the 


reason that I soldiered there in We ld Wat I. Since I have been in 
+ oTess I | ve gotten qu | ed with the Congressima from Indi- 
1 } 1 t ] 1 


rou! m »¥ to | one of the ery ble veterans on the 


\ ture Committee—Ralph Harvey. 
oe who ia claseat to me from the st indpoint of miles, just across 


{ river Jl Toy lL and he too has bee} T oreat assistance to lie we 
peo] nthe M dwest are golng to stick together- he is not a ranking 
Mi , Ly + | ] yA hee) 1) (Co yress quite } long time and is doing n 


good job and + ‘Ips me to do a good job—Mr. Charles B. Hoeven, of 
low il 
I) the other direction In the Midwest we have aman who is doing 
s much as any other one man to help the Agriculture Committee in 
the livestock industry. I want to introduce to you Bill Hill, of 
arti ; ; 
I do not know that we have any serious troubles out here in the 
airy industry but if you do I want you to get acquainted with this 
man because he has been on the Agriculture Committee longer than 
iny other man and knows the dairy industry inside and out, has fought 
for it up and down and is still fighting for it trying to get rid of this 
surplus butter that we have—August Andresen en 
Mo tol you people hi Nebraska cid ot kno \ ee re Was uch a thing 
Democrats. We do not have many, but the ones that we have are 
very good. They have been called Dixiecrats. On this committee 
erase party lines when we are talking about legislation for agri- 
culture The peop a on my left, who are members of our Agriculture 
Committee, sit on the left side of the aisle, and that is characteristic in 
the House of Representa Ve 


] 
i 


Phe fellow fi m sv ith ¢ rol na hom | have rotten acgiia nted 
with and have learned to love—Mr. John D. MeMillan. 

(roll gr a ] ttle 1 irther dow l South. ve always have someone who 
keg » t | _ Urty alive. W hen things vel rather low. he vets rather 
lo but aly ys comes up wit! OmMmething that keeps t th » party 

} my ] 
omg oo more or tess the p arky lue whnel we are on t} ese Tr Ips 


up and down the highways—Tom Abernethy, of near pi. 

We are in the : Deep South. ind I want you people to earn something 
about how these people talk before this meeting is over. It seems that 
some of them do not pronounce their “R’s”. I do not know why. I 
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have not learned yet. Direct some of your questions this evening to 
this end of the table and you will know what T am talking about. 
The next fellow I want to introduce is a fellow I got acquainted 
with ina number of wavs, one of which is on the baseball field. You 
know the Republicans and Democrats vet togethe r each year for a 
baseball game. Since I have been in Congress the Re ‘publicans have 
not won. And the reason that they have not won is because of this 
gentleman on whose shoulder | have my hand. He is hot only a eood 
baseball plaver but he is a good Congressman and the only time that 
he will throw you a curve is when he is pitching baseballs—Don 


Wheeler, of Georgia. 


The fellow is not so large but what he lacks in size he makes up 
In quality. At one time there was a oreat deal of ee oe nee in 
M SsSOUrl, but | understand there is not so much independence how 


»> be. This fellow comes from Missouri. I too have 
learned to like him and work with him—Paul Jones, of Missourt. 

I feel | ke introduen g youl Senators acgain, because I have learned 
to know them in the last session or session and a half of Congress. 
1 meet with them every Tuesday. Our junior Senator and I have 
some very—I would say friendly disecussions—about baseball. He, 
too, likes the game and has decided that he is going to stay in the 
Senate rather than take over the Cardinals, which we have talked 
about a great deal—Senator Dwight Griswold, your ex-Justice. 

It is always a pleasure to meet our senior Senator each Tuesday 
at breakfast. I think that is the biggest thrill that comes to me, 
to meet with our senior Senator Huch Butler. 

Last but by no means least, I got acquainted with this gentleman 
almost as soon as I got to Congress and I said “I would like to get 
on the Agriculture Committee.” I found him to be a very under- 
standing man. I found him to be a very sympathetic gentleman, and 
the longer that I have been in Congress the more I have learned that 
mv feelings were felt not only by the Members of Congress but by the 
Members of the Senate, and I have learned, too, that my feelings are 
felt in the same way all over the United States. I think there is no 
Member in the House of Representatives today who is more respected 
than the chairman of our Agriculture Committee. It is a pleasure to 
me to turn this microphone over to you. I know that this group wants 
to hear from you. 

The Coairman. Thank you very much, Bob. It is a real pleasure 
for the Committee on Agriculture to be in your hometown and to 
have the opportunity of meeting with such a friendly group of 
Nebraska citizens. We are hap py also to have vour two distinguished 
United States Senators here with us on the platform tonight. It is 
an unexpecied pleasure and we are delighted. 

I am going to be pretty brief in explaining a little bit about the 
procedure here because we do not have too much time. I do want 
to say first, however, that the members of this committee are so 
happy that we have with us on the committee your Congre siman 
from this district. I have been on the committee for 27 years and 
there has only been one other man from Nebraska who served on the 
committee from that time and he was a Democrat, which was all 
I ight, but he only served one term, so during all that time there have 
been a 2 vears in which Nebraska has had a member on the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture during the 27 years that I have been a member. 


as there used te 
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Committee of Agriculture. I was delighted when I learned that Bob 
Harrison wanted to go on the committee. Every — who is on 
this committee is there because he is interested in agriculture and 
wants to be on the committee. I did gaat 1 could with the 
other members of the committee to be sure that Bob Harrison got 
on the committee. I want to tell you he is a great member of the 
committee and makes a great contribution to the work of the com- 
mittee and he is doing a splendid job representing this great agricul- 
ural district of the State of Nebraska in the Congress, not only in 
relation to agriculture but in connection with all the other problems 
that come up in these times when we have so many important events. 
We are happy to be here tonig! 


A great agricultural State like Nebraska needs someone on the 


eht. I will turn the mike over to him 
and have him conduct the meeting just as soon as I announce a little 
bit about the program. 

This committee has been on the road since 8:30 this morning. We 
were called at our hotel at 6:30 this morning. I think we will have 
to limit the time that we have to conduct this meeting tonight. I have 


in my hand 11 cards of those who desire to testify. Some ee 
organizations, some are speaking for themselves. I think it is only 


fair to those who re present or ganizations that the »V should hi ave more 
time perhaps than those who are speaking as individuals. 

We are sorry we have to limit the time but it will be necessary in 
order to conclude within a fair time because the committee must hit 
the road again early tomorrow morning. 

[am going to suggest, Bob—I have not had a chance to discuss this 
with you—I am going to suggest that in view of that, that we give 
all the representative organizations 10 minutes. ‘They do not have to 
use all that time if they do not want to. We are not going to compel 
them to use it. If they can say it in less time that will help by that 
much. You can have 10 minutes if you want to use it. Those who are 
speaking as individuals we will give 5 minutes to express your views 
to the committee. I think possibly there may be some other questions. 
That will take about all the time that we will be able to devote to the 
meeting this evening. 

I am going to turn the meeting over to Bob Harrison and he will 
— the witnesses up to the central mike. We have a timekeeper who 

vill sound the gong when your time is =P: We will give a 1-minute 
warning to the speakers so that they can conclude their remarks in 

the allotted time. I put the r enabantalives of the organizations on 
top, so that they can be heard first. 

Mr. Andresen calls my attention to the fact that he received a letter 
from a Mr. I rye, from Kansas, who desired to appear and testify at 
this meeting. = Mr. Frye here? 

(No re spons 

The Cuatrman. We will be glad to hear him if he is here. If he 
comes in later and will make himself known we will be glad to put him 
on the list, als 

Now, Bob, [ iil turn the mike over to you. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Cliff. I will do the best I can to keep 
this meeting moving right along. We have a microphone here in the 
middle of the hall. We would like to have those people who would 
like to make a statement come to this microphone so that the recorder 
sitting beside the microphone may get everything that is said. Every- 
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thing that is sald here this evening will be recorded. If you do not 


complete your statement in 10 minutes and if you have it in written 
form, hand it to the recorder and it will be made a part of the perma- 
nent record and we will study it just the same as if you had given it 
orally here this evening. 

The first person I want to call on for a statement is Don F. Mag- 
danz. representing the Nebraska Livestock keeders Assoc lation, 


Pierce, Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF DON F. MAGDANZ, REPRESENTING THE NEBRASKA 
LIVESTOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, PIERCE, NEBR. 


Mr. Macpanz. Congressman Hope and members of the House Com- 
mittee on Avcriculture, I have here with mea writing of the resolutions 
that were presented and adopted at the meeting of the Nebraska Live- 
stock Feeders Association this afternoon. I am asking perm] sion to 
present these to you verbally so that we will have an opportunity to 
answer any questions that you may raise. Is it permissible that 1 do 
that ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Macpanz (reading) : 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Whereas the Commodity Credit Corporation is ultimately obliged to sell Goy- 
ernment-owned corn on the open market at market price at the time of sale; and 

Whereas approximately SO percent of the annual corn crop in the United 
States is fed to livestock; and 

Since the livestock feeder, who is the ultimate purchaser of the bulk of the 
annual crop, is now at a serious disadvantage in acquiring Government-owned 
corn except at a price far above the loan value; and 

Whereas it is unwise and uneconomical to permit corn to accumulate in Gov- 
ernment storage for several years and deteriorate in quality and value, during 
which time the cost to the Government is increasing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That when corn is not readily available to feeders through regular 
local market channels, the Commodity Credit Corporation sell Government- 
owned corn to local feeders for feeding purposes at a price not to exceed 5 cents 
per bushel above the nearest terminal market price less freight. 


RESOLUTION No, 2 


Whereas the present corn purchase agreement program serves no legitimate 
purpose; and 

Since it induces speculation, a venture in which the Government should have 
no part: Be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States prohibit by law the con- 
tinuation of the corn purchase agreement program 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 

Whereas a corngrower who seals his corn must pay interest on his loan if 
he redeems his corn, but does not pay interest on his corn loan if the corn is de- 
livered to the Commodity Credit Corporation in satisfaction of the loan; and 

Since this results in a discrimination against the grower who wishes to re- 
deem and feed his sealed corn in favor of the grower who delivers his sealed 
corn to the Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

Since the delivery of corn to the Commodity Credit Corporation entails the 
immediate accumulation of transportation, handling, storage, administration, 
and other expense: Be it 

Resolved, That a grower be required to pay interest on his corn loan regard- 
less of whether he redeems the corn or delivers it to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in satisfaction of the loan. 


38490—53—pt. 6 2 
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RESOLUTION No. 4 


Whereas a healthy and prosperous livestock industry is essential to national 


’ ! 


prosperity and 





Since the importation of livestock and meat products from foreign countries 

a tributing factor in the price of meat and can have the effect of depressing 
prices to an abnormally low figure; and 

Sil it has be abundantly demonstrated that the United States can pre 
( € all ot the eut and meat products hecessary to proy de all the consumer 
need Be 

R i} he consumers’ demand for meat and meat products in this 
‘ ntry be sat ed with productic from United States feed lots, ranches, and 
fart and e importation of livestock for slaughter and meat production be 
restricted to needs beyond the domestic supply 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


Whereas there are many of our men now serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and it is quite apparent that the number will be maintained at least 
for some time to come; and 

Whereas we are especially anxious that these men be well fed ; and 

Since the Nation is committed to a foreign-aid program which could serve as 
, the same time stimulate friendship abroad 


an outlet for all surplus meat and at 
Therefore be t 

Resolved, That all purchases of meat products to feed our Armed Forces, both 
n the United States and abroad, be made from United States production of a 
quality grading good or better; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Livestock Feeders’ Association encourages fur 
d to foreign peoples in distress rather than United States dollars, 
meat products used for such relief be purchases from United States 





nishing I 
and that a 





aii i 
production of the lower grades of meat 
RESOLUTION No. 6 


Whereas various groups are reported to be recommending direct Government 
price supports for livestock ; and 


Since a support program would eventually involve production controls and 


regimentation; and 
be virtually impossible to administer such a program fairly be- 
rades, and classes of livestock, involving 


Since it woul 
cause of the wide variety of weights, gr 
an additional drain on the United States Treasury : Therefore be it 

fe Nf lved, That the Nebraska Livestock I eeders’ ASSUK latTIOnN Is In favor of the 
ndirect benefits to the industry contained in Resolutions Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, but it 
is emphatically opposed to any direct price support pertaining to livestock, 





RESOLUTION No. 7 


Whereas the members of labor unions have, on numerous occasions, gone on 
strike in packinghouses and stockyards without giving any advance note; and 

Whereas such strikes are extremely costly to the livestock feeder who has his 
livesto« in the stockyards or en route at the time the strike takes place; and 

Since such strikes are entirely unnecessary and, though usually directed against 


sand stockyard companies, are in actuality more damaging to the live 





Phat so-cal ildeat strikes be absolutely prohibited by law and it 
that labor unions and their members furnish notice to the public at 
irs in advance of the time a strike is to take place: and be it further 
N That labor unions, or their members, who violate this requirement 


be held unquestionably and entirely responsible for any losses thus incurred to 
a and all livestock feeders affected. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 


Be it resolved, That the Nebraska Livestock Feeders’ Association appreciates 
the importance of agricultural research and extension to their industry and urge 
that these programs be given adequate support and strengthened whenever 
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RESOLUTION No. 9 


Whereas most of the major packers have in recent years been known to be 
extensively engaged in the livestock feeding business either directly, through 
subsidiaries, or under contract arrangements, anl have been competing with 
farmer feeders in the purchase of feeder livestock, and the farmer feeder later 
is compelled to sell his product to competitors in the feeding business; and 

Whereas this encroachment by giant corporations on the business of small 
farmer feeders creates an intolerable situation tending toward the creation of 
monopoly ; and 

Whereas the packers were prohibited from engaging in the retail distribution 
of meat and other foods by the Federal courts in the so-called packers’ consent 
decree issued about 40 years ago on the grounds that it tended to create a 
monopoly; and since it is only fair that the livestock feeders enjoy the same 
protection as the food retailers for substantially the same reasons: Be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Livestock Feeders’ Association go on record as 
being emphatically opposed to this practice and that the directors of the associa 
tion be authorized to appoint a committee to bring this matter to the attention 
of the Antitrust Division of the United States Department of Justice and urge 
that an investigation be made and appropriate action taken 


RESOLUTION No. 10 


Whereas on occasion the retail food stores in the United States have been 
asked to promote the sale of meat when it appeared on the market in generous 
supply: and since many of them did cooperate very effectively, which tended to 
relieve a threatened congestion of the market: Be it 
Resolved, That the Nebraska Livestock Feeders’ Association express its appre 
ciation and gratitude to the stores which so effectively cooperated in these cam 
palgns 

RESOLUTION No. 11 

Be it also resolved, That the Nebraska Livestock Feeders’ Association express 
its appreciation to the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce for its assistance in con 
nection with this annual meeting: to the Nebraska Livestock Auction Association 
for the entertainment provided; and to all individuals who have appeared on 
these programs and given of their time and talents toward the success of this 
annual convention, 

RESOLUTION No. 12 


Be it further resolved, That these resolutions be directed to Secretary of Agri 
culture Ezra T. Benson; Congressman Clifford Hope, chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee; and each member of that committee; Senator George 
Aiken, chairman of the Senate Agricultural Committee; each member of the 
Nebraska congressional delegation ; and the Nebraska director of agriculture. 

Mr. Magpanz. That concludes the presentation of our remarks. We 
will be happy to answer any questions that you may raise. IT would 
like to call upon several members of the organization to answer any 
questions that you may have. 

Mr. Harrison. We have no particular questions. This will be made 
a part of the record. However, if you want to comment further you 
may do so on any particular resolution that you have offered. 

Mr. Magpanz. 1 do not believe that there are any further com 
ments that we wish to make. 

Mr. H ARRISON. A fter these resolutions have bee! handed in aul d you 
have discussed them, if you Want to ask questions ot any of the nem 
bers you may do that. 

Mr. Maapanz. I do not believe we have any que tions we would like 
to ask of the committee. If there are no questions that they have to 
ask of us, that will conclude the remarks of the Nebraska Feeders 
Association. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. We are up here to listen to the com 
ments that you have to make and we want to know your thinking so 
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that we may compile all of this thinking that we are getting over the 
territory when we get back to Washington. It is not our purpose to 
come out here and argue these questions w ith you, but to listen to you 
so that we will know what your thinking is. 

Mr. Macpanz. I had considerable to do with the preparation of 
these resolutions, Mr. Harrison, and they do express my own personal 
thinking. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Willard Grant, of the Nebraska-Iowa Milk 
Association, Omaha, Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD GRANT, OF THE NEBRASKA-IOWA MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. Granr. Congressman Hope and distinguished members of the 
House Agriculture Committee. My name is Willard Grant. I am 
employed in the capacity of assistant manager of the Nebraska-Iowa 
Milk Producers Association with offices at 402 North 24th Street, in 
Omaha, Nebr. 

The organization that I represent has a membership in excess of 
9500 grade A milk producers residing in 36 counties in eastern 
Nebraska and western Iowa. The statement that I have prepared 
here is also endorsed by nine other organizations such as my own. 
With your permission I would like to go on record and read the state- 
ment that I have prepared. This statement is endorsed by and sub- 
mitted on behalf of cooperative marketing associations representing 
thousands of fluid-milk producers in Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, 
and Missouri. 

These producers of grade A quality milk and cream for consump- 
tion in fluid form by the large urban and rural population in the 
leading Missouri Valley cities and adjacent communities constitute 
a very important segment of American agriculture in the Midwest. 
The value of their product is a big factor in the economy of this region. 
In the Omaha-Council Bluffs-Lincoln milkshed alone, the value of the 
milk marketed by one association of producers will exceed $12 million 
in 1953. In many of these markets, prices paid to producers for fluid 
milk are determined in accordance with the provisions of Federal 
milk marketing orders issued by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, at the 
request of producers and only after full hearings. These associations 
of producers are vitally interested in a farm policy that will preserve 
to fluid-milk producers the benefits of this law unweakened by any 
amendments that may encourage a return to the disorderly and cha- 
otic conditions that prevailed in the industry before its enactment. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act was enacted by Con- 
eress to secure to the producers of fluid milk a fair return for their 
product that would encourage the production locally of an adequate 
supply of wholesome milk for the consuming public. t isa voluntary 
progr: un of regulation which the producers must request and approve 
before a milk order is issued. It isa thoroughly democratic program, 
fairly and capably administered. 

In approximately 50 of the leading fluid-milk markets in the United 
States similar marketing orders have brought economic stability and 
orderly marketing. The program has stimulated the production of 
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grade A milk, thus tending to insure consumers a quality produet 
produced under rigid local health regulations. This Pp yhase of the farm 
program must be preserved at all costs 

In some quarters the charge has been made that Federal milk orders 
establish barriers to the free flow of milk. This is not so. Subject 
to local health regulations, milk may move freely into any order market 
on the same competitive level as milk produced locally. Local pro 
ducers who incur the expense of meeting the requirements prescribed 
for grade A milk assume the year-round responsibility of providing 
an adequate supply of pure and wholesome milk for the local market. 
‘This is the declared intent of the Congress. Producers and handlers 
in other production areas assume no such responsibility. Their ob 
ligation ‘A to their own primary markets. But in times of seasonal 
sur plus, a dealer in such an area m: ry see ‘+k an outlet for the excess ovet 
the needs of his primary market by dumping it in an order market, 
where local regulated handlers are bound to pay the uniform price 
determined by the order. 

Some regulation of these incidental supplies coming from un 
regulated sources at irregular intervals is absolutely necessary to make 
effective the cl: ussifie | pricing program which the Congress specifically 
authorized in the act. Minor regulation which places the dealers of 
such irregular inc Llstel surpluses on the same level competitively 
with the local r gulated handler the opponents of marketing orders 
would have you eliminate. These suppliers who are in the market 
today and out tomorrow are entirely free to sell their milk in any 
oniad market at any time but they have no right to ask for pre ferred 

eatment over the local handler, who, together with local producers 
assumes the year-round obligation of insuring consumers of an ade 
quate sup ply of wholesome milk. 

Such incidental regulation, necessary to equalize competition as a 
means of carrying out the policy of Congress 1s not only necessary but 
in the best interests of the « ‘consuming pub lic. A stab le and adequate 
local supply is essential to the health and welfare of the community. 
In no sense does the Federal marketing order program erect any bar 
rier to the free flow of milk. 

The associations, whose names are attached, respectfully urge this 
committee to resist this effort of the opponents of market orders to 
sabotage a sound farm program, carefully administered on demo- 
cratic lines, which has been thoroughly tested by years of experience. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act is sound in policy. It 
has brought stability and orderliness to an industry on which the d: ay 
to-day health of millions of people de pend. It shouk | be preserve re | at 
all costs. 


Nebraska-lowa Non-Stock Cooperative Milk Association, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

The Sioux City Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Sioux City 
lowa 

The Sioux Valley Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

The James Valley Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Mitchell, 
S. Dak. 

The Gate City Cooperative Creamery, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

The Rapid City Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Rapid Ci 
S. Dak. 
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The Black Hills Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Spearfish, 
S. Dak. 
Cedar Valley Cooperative Milk Associations, Inc., Waterloo, lowa 
Pure Milk Producers Association of Greater Kansas City, Inc., Kansas 
ity, Mo. 


Sp earfish Cooperative Creamery, Spearfish, S. Dak. 


I want to thank you for the opportunity of giving our views on 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. Ii there are any ques- 
tions I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Andre sen hasa question. 

Mr. AnpresenN. Would those who signed the statement have any 
objection to having the United States Public Health Service establish 
a national standard for milk instead of having 10,000 communities 
fix their own standard ? 

Mr. Grant. In our organization we feel this would be very beneficial 
to the fluid-milk markets all over the country. We would like to see 
a uniform regulation. esshabebeg I cannot speak for the other en- 
dorsers of this statement because we did not discuss that with them. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Y ou wot uld h: ive 10 of Je ( ‘tion toll yourself ¢ 

Mr. GRANT. No, Sir. As far aS we are concerned we wouk | have 
no objectic n. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. The next witness is O. C. Swackhomer, of the Mid- 
west Livestock Feeders Association, with headquarters at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF 0. C. SWACKHOMER, OF THE MIDWEST LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SwackHomer. Congressman Hope, members of the Agriculture 
Committee, in a recent poll of the cattle feeders and hog feeders of 


he “gel ae stock Feeders Association on October 12, SO percent 
of the farmers favored continuing the YO percent parit y support on 
basic farm commodities. Only 10 percent favored the 90 percent 
support of perishable farm commodities 


The re fore, we ask that an ad qI late al d a lon o-range storage » pro- 
] 


gram be set up which would guarantee facilities for ya handling of 
urplus orain, and for farmers to store as much of ese OTi uns as 


possible on the farms, and that this grain be made eee ch from 
the Commo lity Credit Corporation to the farmers for feed at times 

ae Also, In regi ird to the 13 cents per bushel 
resealed corn, that farmers who wish to a that corn, after Paes 
tored for 6 months or better, be given at least one-half of the storage 

d not bave to deliver to the Comm iodity Credit Corporation. 

We would like to resolve that the United States Department of 
Acriculture be giv n more money to devote to research in feeding and 
in the uses of fats such as lards and tallows in order to make for 
ereater nee in the production of livestock and the marketing 
of meat. 

Another thing we wou ld like to have is that an equits ab le freight 
rate be maintained between the shipping of meat and the shipping of 

ve animals to eastern markets. In other words, we want the order 
buyers on our central public markets to be able to buy livestock and 
hip them to New York to be slaughtered there at the same rate that 
the packers can ship frozen meat to New York. 


when the Varein need oO 
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Mr. H ARRISON. We would also like an Investigation on the spread 
between consumers’ and produ ers’ price on meat o1 the hoof and meat 
in the butchershop be continued. We thank you, Mr. Swackhomer, 
for your statement. 

The next witness is Frank J. Haumont, representing the Nebraska 
karmers Union legislative committee, from Broken Bow, Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. HAUMONT, REPRESENTING THE 
NEBRASKA FARMERS UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. H AUMONT. Mr. ( hairman, men eS of t le Committee on Aocrl- 
culture, the problems affecting agriculture are so many and so inter- 
woven that any solution to the declining purchasing power of farm 
| eople is somewhat like making a dilapidate d house livable for winter. 
Fixing either the roof or the doors or windows or furnace may help, 
butm ny things, not just one, must be done to get the desired result. 


Perhaps this committee should actually meet era — groups 
besides farmers to enlist their cooperation and s ‘haps we can 
eet them to go alone on some of these csiedsloinind over which farmers 


have very little jurisdiction. Higher interest rates, smaller farm 
exports, higher costs and wages for processing and distributing food 
and fiber, farmers selling wholesale at auction and buying at retail 
na closely controlled market are part of the farm problem. 

Anothet part that I wish to talk to you about and which will affeet 
farm prosperity now and in the vears ahead, is the Federal power 
policy and the cost of electricity for rural electric systems, 

Phi popular self liquidating feature of REA systen s throughout the 


1) }\« hee ‘ le cible hy } ( ] ‘ } r for 
country has been made possible Dy farm pe yple ising and paying for 
electricity at retail rates e tabli hed to cover operating expenditures 

dd repayment of construction loans. Thus the cost at whi h thes« 


farmer-owned rural electric co-ops and power districts can buy power 

{ nig sale has a prote und effect on the farmers’ retail rate hedules. 
he a | Rural Electric Cooperative Association regional meet 

ng at Cody, Wyo., on September 14 and 15, was well 


epre sentatives of REA S\ stems 1} Nebrask Le Ka Sas, Vvomine l { 


Color } lo. The reaction of these farm people to the power-harketing 
criteria recently issued by the Department of Interior is best evidenced 
by a close study of the resolutions adopted. We call vour spec | 


ittention to Resolution No. 2, which states as follows: 


Whereas, with the exception of the fine print, we compliment the Department of 
Interior on its restatement of the historic Federal power policy in a straight- 
forward manner largely consistent with the 50-year history of the satisfactory 
idministration f Federal power policy we do contend that the elimination of 
the withdrawal clause from the contracts of nonpreference customers will actually 


nullify the preference clause. 

The reaffirmation of the preference clause along with elimination of the with 
drawal clause creates a conflict which amounts to double talk. It means that 
once the ink is dry on a preference customer's contract that the preference cus 
tomer beomes a nonpreference customer and that no provision is made for his 
load growth. We request that this interpretation of preference, which has no 
basis in law, be rectified to actually maintain the status of preference customers 
as such, at all times 


The fact that REA systems have had the fastest growing loads of 
any part of the domestic electric industry, with their power require 
ments doubling every 6 to 5 years, and the fact that they l collectively 
now get less than 11 percent of the Federal power output, makes them 
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especially vulnerable as preference customers, to a policy which would 
limit their future power supply for 20 years to power deliveries 
specified in present-day contracts. ; 
Statement paragraph 2 under “Marketing criteria” which elim- 
inates the ‘‘withdrawal clause” from the nonpreference customer 
leaves no possibility for the Bureau of Reclamation to divert power 
from ee customers to take care of the load growth of 


preference customer REA systems in the future. 
We are certain that je is a grievous mistake from the standpoint 
of the administration of power sales. Power-sale contracts have his- 


torically throughout the power industry, recognized the right of the 
power supplier to curtail service to nonpreference customers when 
supplies become limited. 

From the standpoint of practical politics, this reversal of policy, 
not authorized by any change in the law, is an affront to 4 million 
organized and informed farm families, by depriving them of a prefer- 
ence in future power supply, which preference has been a long-estab- 
lished policy and is a necessary part of the rural electrification area 
coverage and loan-repayment program. 

Re solut ion No. “i adopted at Cody, states as follows: 

We interpret the statement in the Federal power policy “that the primary 
responsibility for supplying the power needs of an area rests with the people 
locally,” as a recognition of the basic right of the rural electrics to their own 
generation and transmission facilities when necessary, and request that REA 
loan funds be made available to carry out this policy. 

In reeard to the talked-of increase in interest rates on REA loans, 
we quote resolution No. 

Whereas farm income, now less than 7 pereent of national income for 15 
percent of our citizens, has shrunk 11 percent in the last year, we suggest that 
it is not in the public interest to further deflate agriculture by increasing interest 
rates on REA loans. Remember, REA projects agreed to accomplish area cov- 
erage as a part of the 2-percent loan agreement, which up to date has paid the 
Federal Government a profit on REA loan funds. 

We know that throughout the years you have been favorable to, 
and friendly toward, the rural e lectrification program, and have been 

friend on whom we could count on for wise advice and loyal support 
for the things that would benefit agriculture. 

As we said in the beginning, the power problem is but one part of 
the farm problem, but it is growing in importance as power use in- 
creases. We cannot lose as much on one front as we gain on another, 
and still continue to make progress in the solution of the problems 
confronting agriculture. 

On October 2, 1953, at the call of Mr. Chris Milius, president of 
the Farmers Educational a ( eienuhiies State Union of Nebraska, 
the leoislat ive committee of the Nebraska Farmers Union met to dis- 
cuss the questions enumerated by Congressman Hope as a basis for 
hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture how traveling 
the country: 38 men were in attendance, including 4 from the State 
office, 4 State directors, and 30 legislative committeemen or county 
presidents. 

After full discussion, almost unanimous agreement was reached on 
the following statements of polie) \ 

1. An arbitrarily lower price level for any major farm crop, or 
group ot CrOps, would be neither an effective nor desirable method for 
attempting production limitation. The pressure on farmers to pro- 
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duce and sell j ler to get dollars can cause increased productio 
i the face of falling ices, 

2. For the welfare of both the farm population, and America as 
whole, we recommend continued 90 percent of parity loans on storabl 
farm commodities. with rigid acreage controls if necessary. The 
relative purchasi) g¢ power of a wriculture must be protected to keep 

balance with the highly protected purchasing power of all other 
economic groups if economic chaos sto be avoided Labor, industry, 
finance, the utilities. the professions, are not called on to auction then 
ervices regardless of price, and without any wage income, as is the 
farmer. 

3. As a more permanent solution to many farm problems, we re 
ommend a more intensive effort by farmers the ‘nselves, and by farmer 
owned cooperatives to process and merchandise farm products. The 
— processor competes strongly for farm products only whe 

» has an dusted outlet as in the time of war. The farmer-co 
aaanaiva processol would make COmMpelliton that niught create an 
outlet for farm- produced food and fiber which would help Wiainitay 
farm prices in times of buy ers’ markets, and help lessen the sprea ( 
between the famu and “over the counter” price. This spread is still 
widening. Note in the case of wheat }1 ices and bread prices. Wheat 
has gone down in price in the last few years from a high of $3.50 pet 
lushel to minus $2 per bushel on the farm. When wheat was $3.50 
per bushel, bread was 14 cents per loaf. Pate bread is 21 cents a loaf 
und the wheat cost is less than 3 cents of that 21 cents paid for bread 

}, We recomnrend liberal poli iwrant aime appropriations for soil 
conservation as the best method of paying this generation of farmers 
tO rebuild the fertility of restricted or so-called idle acres. if prop 
erly conserved, these idle weres can be a storehouse for increased pro 
duction later when our increased population will need it. We recom 
mend this approach rather than a 2 price export system that will 
mine our soil and de StTON both the present purchasi gy power, and the 
future food supply of our agricultural industry. 

5. We urge idequate funds for resenreh in agli cultural productiol 
and marketing. The marvelous efficiency brought about by research 
and inventive wens that has enabled 1 man to produce food and 
fiber for 7, has made possible our high standard of livine. It is of 
the highest concern to the 7 dependent on the 1 farmer that increased 
efficiency keep pace with the Crow Ine population, and that the farmers 
be paid as well as they are so as to keep a balance. 

6. We recommend a continuance of Federal crop insurance and 
further study unti) a satisfactory insurance program can be developed 
for all farmers. We consider the storage and loan programs as in- 
surance for plenty for our city population, and as such, a good invest 
ment for the city as well as farm taxpayer, 

7. We would ial ‘beuiien making labor unions financially 
responsible for strikes not preceded by actual negotiations bet ween 
labor and management at the local level. Hit and run strikes that 
involve such acts of sabotage as killing livestock in the packing 
house floor and the 1 quitt ting’ W ork and leavin he the Curcasses CO become 
tankage are an intoler able waste, and a needless burden to our whole 
economy. 
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S. Resolved that Frank .J. Haumont be appointed to present these 
views to the Hope committee. 

Industry wide strikes are intolerable as domesti warfare and subo 
tage against the general welfare We approve labor legislation de 
signed to protect labor, industry, and agriculture from the occurrence 
of disastrous work and production stoppages, and ask that such legis 
iAtTION be broadened and strenethened to the end that peace ful arbitra 
tion and judicial actiol replace warfare, or dictation, by or between 
abor and industry. 

(nother point that has been previously stated at State conventions 

the Nebraska union is that we oppose a return to the gold standard 
or requirement of increased vold reserves o1 higher nterest rates as 
implements of deflation. The fact that such tactics after the First 
World War with a national debt of only $30 billion brought deflation 
ind depression should be proof e) ough that that approach is not the 
propel approacl to slow hey down an flatio 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. J hank vou We are glad to have had you come all 
the way from Broken Bow to present this test mony. 

The next witness is Phil Allen, representing the United Packing 

Ouse W orke1 Re ())) lia. Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL ALLEN, REPRESENTING THE UNITED 
PACKING HOUSE WORKERS, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Hope and members of the House Agriculture Com- 
iittee, and) members of the Livestock Feeders Association here in 
Nebraska. In the first place I would like to thank the members of 
the committee and the Livestock Feeders Association and other groups 
here for vour sense of fairmindedness in hearing our statement. 

We would like to have it made vers clear at the outest that we 
realize that the members of a big industrial union are not clirectly a 
part of farm ng. Wi cid not come here to try to sketch in in com 
plete detail a program of legislation because we sensed that the House 
\ericulture Conmittee came here to the Midwest to hear from farmers. 

However, we want this made clear: That a big industrial union 
n vour closest link with the industry that has most to do with farming. 
We are the workers who process the cattle and the hogs, and we are 
fhe dost Numerous Hrae h of workers 1) the cities who have to do 
vith the products that vou grow and that you sent to the markets, 
i e labor publicat ons and i the broadeasts which ] do on a 


television station in Omaha each week we have tried very sincerely 


0 establish a friendly relationship between the industrial workers 
Omaha who work in the industry that has to do with agriculture, 
nd with farmers themselves. 
We are not given to makime remarks that farmers are rich and 
that it doesn’t matter and that it is the farmer’s fault We appre 
iate your sense of fairness in hearing our statement. In a moment 


lam going t introduce Mi Lyle Coope r, Who is the chief economist 
for the United Packing House Workers of America. He is going 


to sketch in some of the views of the UPWA. Ina general way the 
ews are thes There is a close relationship between the swings of 
oom and depression in agriculture. When i destroy breeder herds 
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ecause of low prices, within a matter of five veal shortage 

ittle exists and the price goes up. 

This does hurt the worker in the city. For example, in 1943, whet 
there was a break in the hog market. by 1945 fewer hogs were « ‘omni 
to market, which meant layoffs in the big-four packers and the smaller 
packers, and it meant that our workers were laid off and received 
smaller incomes. Their smaller incomes meant that there was less 
purchasing power in the city. 

How many times must we learn that a system of mass product 

ot only in the cities but on the farms absolutely requires mass put 

hasing power? Some statistics which are familiar to all of you are 
these: In the 1820 census, three-fourths of the American people were 
farmers. In 1880, in the time of our grandparents, half of the people 
of America were farmers. In the 1940 census, less than one-fifth 
if the people of America are farmers. This means there has been at 
exodus to the cities and industrial workers are among those who ar 
par Ing the cost of living. 

It also means that the one-fifth of the farmers—and this is a great 
ompliment to you people—are producing enough food not only for 
the consumers of America but for the foreign markets as well. Si 

on are deeply involved in mass production. You have learned 1 
very well. Mass production absolutely requires mass PReenS 
power. Another thing I wish to remind you of is that your grand 
parents and the grandparents of the people i in the cities have a very 
proud tradition, a proud tradition in agriculture which means that 
vour grandparents organized farm organizations oftentimes in out 
right defiance of very powerful groups in the community who did 
not want vou to organize. 

Organized labor has the same tradition. We would like to work 
with vou, we would like to compliment you on the stability that you 
have achieved through vour elected representatives in the past gener 
ition. The stability in agriculture is what will help all of u 

Mr. Harrtson. Now, Mr. Lyle Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE COOPER, CHIEF ECONOMIST, UNITED PACK- 
ING HOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Coorer. Chairman Hope, members of the conimilttee : Beeaus 

rf the nature of this hearing I shall be very brief. In fact, we intend, 

days from now, in Des Moines, to present a more complete state 

ment in written form and develop more fully than t time permits this 

evening the position that we take on some of the vital issues as we se 
them, in the agriculture picture. 

I simply want to make 2 or 3 points very briefly. First T want t 
emphasize the correctness of Mr. Allen’s points. We are FON 
through. right now. in the packing plants, short time and lavoffs 
‘considerable volume in the hog and pork departments. This, of 
ourse, is a direct reflection of the fact that prices were bad on hog 
n 1951: that breeding was cut down in 1952: and therefore the volume 
of marketing in 1953 has been considerab ly lower. 

We think we see too the maki ings of a similar situation in the cattl 
ndustryv. If this committee, in its wisdom, based on the informatio: 
nd the ideas that it has gathered throughout the country. ean d 
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vthing of a constructive nature to headoff that, IT will say calamity, 

en it will ertainly have done a great public service. 

Here, too, as I have Indicated by the experience we have suffered 

the hog side of the packing operations, we see a very practical 
terest from our point of view In addition, I would lke to mention 
or 2 things. It has heen. of course, widel\ broadeast that the spread 
meat prices in certain respects doesn’t seem to be justified, but one 
fact in connection with that total picture of the marketing margin J 
would like to call your attention to. So far as I know, no one hes 
ised] the packinghouse workers because of the wages they recelve 

= belnge a \ way responsible for the spread that is developed ovel 
me. IT would call your attention to the fact that in 1939, based on 
he Ui ited States Census data. the percentage sone to plant workers 
ind maintenance workers in the packing plants, the percentage of 
the consumer’s dollar spent for meat. was 6—6 cents out of the dollar. 

In 1947. the last census, I believe, of manufacturing in the United 
States, that percentage was just the same as it had been in 1939. This 

spite of the fact that in the interim there had been considerabl 

creases In wage rates. Of course, the explanation for this apparent 
paradox is the fact that productivity has increased a great deal in 
the packing plants. 

While I have no prepared statement to submit tonight, I do have a 
few of the items which we have prepared in part for our own mem 
bership. and in part fon circulation among farmers at county and 
State fairs during the past sumimer. 

One of these items goes into the whole question ot marketing mal 
ns, and another one into the question of the productivity which has 


t 


iken place in packing. 
One final word: T know, and we know, that a strike in the packing 
lants is damaging to farmers. For that reason, and also the reason 


hat a strike, after all. in the final analysis, is more costly to the 
orkers in the plant than anybody else, we are anxious to avoid 
trikes. But we have shown first in 1946 by the fact that we gave 

2 weeks’ notice before a national strike against the big-four packers 
curred in that vear, we gave farmers 2 weeks’ notice of the proba 
lity of that strike so that they could adjust their marketing accord 

ely. 

In that same vear we also obtained the cooperation of the three 

re farm org@anizations, general farm organizations, the Farm 


2 
Bureau, the National Farmers Union and the Grange. to send 
bservers and listen to the arguments pro and con at the negotiations 


tween ourselves and Swift, Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson. But the 
ackers, if you please, refused to permit those farm organization 
byw rvers To be present. 

We thought that we could put our cards on the table and that the 
vhole experience would be educational and eve opening to these farm 
representatives. But that was not possible. Just to conclude, I do 
hope—and I speak for my organization, without making any specifi 
suggestions now—that you will find the formula, the means to 
straighten out and to provide some stability in the cattle industry. 

I sav that for the reasons already explained. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrtson. Thank vou for your statement, Mr. Cooper. 
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(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 
[From UPWA Facts & Figures, Volume 6, Number 36, Sept. 11, 1953 


lDo Yo KNOW 





1. That average employment in the ent products industry, January through 
May, 1955, was down 3 percent below January tl 

Average weekly hours January throug 
January through May, 1952 


But total meat production ¢ 


2 percent below 


uring the YO months in 1958 was up 6 percent over 
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FARM INCOME Dy» 





Does it mean 
another depression? 
THEN NOW 
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... MANY WORKERS are already 
In the PACKINGHOUSES.. . . 
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Mr. Harrison. Walter R. Chace, of Pilger, Nebr. 
STATEMENT OF WALTER R. CHACE, PILGER, NEBR. 


Mr. Cuace. Mr. Chairman. members of the Agriculture Committee, 
I am a farmer living east of Norfolk. I have been associated with 
farm-credit organizations for a good many years and have been a 
member of the advisory committee of the Farm Credit Board at 
Omaha for quite a few years. So I have a few suggestions I would 
like to submit to you relative to some farm-credit items. 

First, 1 want to heartily endorse the new farm-credit bill which 
you recently enacted, largely through your committee’s efforts. l 
believe that as the new law is put into ap plication we will have more 
gr nee one representation by farme 3 actually interested in farm prob 
lems than former ly. However, we do fee] that the wording of the law 
shouk | be chang dt to read: 

That the President of the United States shall appoint Farm Credit Boar 
members from those selected by the different groups, 
rather than the present wording that he may appoint one from those 
selected if he so desires. I think that was one of the questions that was 
debated before this last Jaw was passed. 

Two, realizing that, as the farmer prospers so the Nation prospers, 
and to help the farmer obtain more of the consumer’s dollar, we feel 
that our Government should exert every effort to encourage cooper 
atives. However, we do feel that after a cooperative gets upon its own 
feet and has paid off its Government obligations, it should take its 
place in a competitive world among other like businesses and shoulder 
tax responsibilities the same as others do. 

Lastly, this suggestion was handed to me recently. 1 am submitting 
it to you for your consideration. It may have merit, it may not have. 
Realizing that in times of stress, such as the cattlemen and the beef 
producers are now going through, it is often hard to meet interest and 
principal payments on loans from the sale of a commodity that is 
selling below parity price, would it be possible to work out a Govern 
ment loan whose interest and principal payments would vary accord 
ing to the parity price of the commodity upon which the loan was 
made? 

As an examp le, if the basic interest rate were 5 percent, and the 
commodity parity index on that particular eo was, say, 8 
percent, then the borrower would pay 80 percent of 5 percent or 4 
percent on his loan. If parity was 120 percent, he would pay 6 percent. 

In other words, he would have an interest rate comparable to his 
income. 

L thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

We still have five witnesses here to be heard from. I would like 
to break in at this particular moment to introduce to you people some 
of the people who are with us on this particular tour that I haven't 
introduced, and I know you would like to find out who actually does 
the work on this particular tour. 

I want to introduce to you first, George Reid, who is the committee 
clerk; next, Frank LeMay, committee consultant; Walter W. Wilcox, 
agricultural economist from the Library of Congress; Don C. Horton, 
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sureau of the Budget; Dave Pettus, Department of Agriculture; 
Vincent Kd Burke, United Press; Ovid Martin, Associated Press; 
bill Blair, New York Times; Grant Salisbury, Capper Publications ; 
ind Robert Lewis, the editor of the Farmers’ Union ag Heigl 

hese people are with us day altel day and we have learned to 
love them, too, as We go up and down the highway. 

(Jur next witness will be Louis Smithberger, ecnttleman, Stanton, 
Nebr. 

Mr. Smirupercer. I want to beg off because of Jack of preparation, 
hank you, 

Mr. Harrison. You are more than welcome, if you want to! ke a 


statement. 


Mr. Surrupercer. No; thank you. 
Mr. Harrison. Next is Mr. A. E. Wickett, of Laurel. He has a 
plan for ties ceddocly marketing of cattle. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. WICKETT, LAUREL, NEBR. 


Mr. Wicketr. Chairman Hope and members of the ‘onimiittee, [ 
have er ‘d your group of legislators a plan for the orderly market- 
Ing livestock. I contend that we have forged ahead in the pro- 
duction, transportation, and processing of our livestock, but are still 
using the same methods of merchandising we used 50 vears ago, 

Some will brand this plan as revolutionary, but will our methods 
ol producti on revolutionize? We modernize our selling methods to 
gain the full advantage of this advance. When we discovered how 
to control hog cholera did we advance our sales methods? The same 
question can be asked of many new discoveries. But the sad answer 

vould have to be “No;’ ; We still continue the ancient practice ot 
aoa 4 or 5 times as much livestock on 1 day’s market as we do 
the next. 

This practice makes it impossible for the law of sup ply and demand 
to give us the true value of our stock for consumption moves at or 
nearly an average rate per day, and we are misrepresenting our 
supply to our demand when we ship at more or less than an average 
rate per day. 

The market goes up usually on the light runs, and freight losses 
are taken on the glutted markets. I want to say to this gathering 
that if the millions lost to feeders through glutted markets could 
make the trip around the circuit through the farmers’ hands and 
back into industry, it would greatly stimulate consumption and pro- 
duction of meat. It would enable the producer to reach further and 
further out into that vast pool of unsupplied demand that always 
exists this country. 

With the increase in production and consumption of meat, we might 
find that the troublesome surpluses of feed grains would melt away 
and cease to be the problem they are how becoming. I have offered 
to our legislators this plan, which has been contributed to by some 
of the keenest minds in the country and has been pronounced sound 
and workable by some of our foremost economists. 

Some such plan should be given a year or so of trial, at the end of 
which time producers should be given a chance to vote on whether to 
continue its ope ration. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much, Mr. Wickett. I think your 
plan has merit. 
(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


A PLAN FOR THE ORDERLY MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK 


Submitted by A. E. Wickett of Laurel, Nebr 


This plan has been contributed to by some of the keenest minds of the country 
and is thought to be practical and sound policy by some of our foremost econ- 
omists. We all know that livestock feeders need a system to follow in deliver- 
ing their livestock to market Consumption moves at or nearly an average 
rate deliveries should follow the same pattern if the law of supply and demand 
is to give the true value of the livestock offered for sale. As matters now 
stand we often dump 4 or 5 times as much on 1 day’s market as we do the 
next. This dumping method is retarding the development of the livestock 
industry and giving us a spotty supply of meat while surplus grain becomes a 
problem. This plan would not revolutionize the selling more than the produc- 
tion transportation and processing of livestock has already been revolutionized. 
If we are to reap the full advantage of the advance made in production, ete., 
Wwe must advance our merchandising methods to a parallel position. As matters 
stand now we are 50 years behind the times in the marketing of our livestock 
This plan could be put into operation almost over night by using the PMA 
structure to make the necessary survey of livestock and the time it would 
move to market An average rate could be based on the figures compiled by 
the survey and permits could be made available at each post office to allow the 
different kinds of stock to move at as nearly as possible an average rate per 
day. Shippers could be paid by the Government for all stock shipped through 
the permit channel. This part as a bonus for cooperation in the program could 
be set at some 10 or 25 cents per hundredweight or even slightly more if need 
arose to obtain reasonably good cooperation. A small part of this sort would 
not cause much loss to a shipper who through causes beyond his control might 
be freed to ship without a permit. Permits should be issued to producers only 
and on a day-to-day basis. The permits could follow the stock through several 
ownerships until it reached the slaughterer. This would be necessary in case 
a shipper sold to a buyer or through a sale ring, ete 


Mr. Harrison. Next is Ernest Strate, Jr.. Hoskins, farmer and 
cattleman. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST STRATE, JR., HOSKINS, NEBR. 


Mr. Srratre. Chairman Hope, members of the comn ittee, and fellow 
livestock feeders: I want you to know that it was 10 years ago here 
in Norfolk that we first organized this Nebraska Livestock Feeders’ 
Association, and I served as chairman for the first 5 years, a period 
of time when we had no money. 

During that time we had a lot of trouble with Government bureaus 
and agencies, and we also had a 14-point program. Out of these files 
10 years ago I have point 3, which I would lke to read to you at this 
time. I think it isa very good point: 





The first step toward improved conditions in the livestock industry is the 
restoration of confidence among the producers in the ability of men directing 
Government agencies affecting the production and distribution of meat and 
animal products and in their integrity and loyalty to fundamental principles 
and institutions, confident that they will use their necessarily great powers 
fairly and honestly to promote the production and distribution of food in har- 
mony with our needs, and not to secure a stranglehold on the livestock industry. 

You know, back in the days of 1943 and 1944 we had an awful 
struggle with the OPA. After weeks of negotiation with, I believe, 
Prentice Brown—it was his brainchild, this OPA—he was to tell us 
all about the livestock and the prices of pigs and cattle and byproducts 
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and one t} ne or nother. A ftey . couple of weeks, lo and behold. one 
rl or we fol nad out threat Pre ntice Brown. the hen d of the agency, 


couldn't tell a sow from a bull We want men at ie head of these 


reaniZations ith their feet on the ground, men who know what the 
ore is, men who just don’t take anything for granted, who just don’t 
‘ lp these age} es overnight. 
\lso, as my contribution, I would humbly suggest: We often talk 
f farm prices, of farm parity, the 1909-14 parity as the basis for all 
i ) ul il pl ( 
| y t pa iV qdlahnt tuke to Cons der: fon why labor. The 
9 salt. Phere wasn't any harge for labor. Let’s 
0 1 Tal | <1zed farm. On this fam \ ized farm 
family is involved in the production of livestock. Let's 
cure >] S7 al our and time a da half ior overtime ol something 
t { Let ive a basis Tol ometh ne to compute the pri » of 
roducts so that the labor required to produce it will come into 
re 
Of | V ae olved sometim n these street- 
Orie meu nts, W th one tl neg or al ithe . vou never cal tell for 
hat t product is worth from day to day or month to month 
but there should be something. For instance, this last July cattle 
vere about 18 cents in Omaha. Phe next week they iumnped up to 
ent 
It did) i happer in the butcher s! ops or anyth ne, We should 
have in orc rly system. L we ild like to Say just one word to the 


ittle feeders. Calves today are 8 to 12 cents a pound, You can’t 
buy them any ¢ heapet and they have all their lives before them. 
Believe me, ae will let it rain again. I don’t see what more we 


ina k for We have cheap feedei 5 we have a reasonable amount 


ot feed, ind we have Mm adm nistration that is cong to try to do 
met! Ine’, I hope. 


I . 
The thing that we need is not so much what other people are doing 
to us. but what we are doing to ourselves, right here, within us. W 
eed conh ley cee Wm the future. 


i thank Vou. 
Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Ernest, for a very good statement. 
Nin Hans QO. Jensen, Aurora. Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF HANS 0. JENSEN, AURORA, NEBR. 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of t Acriculture Com 
mittee, much of what I intended to bring up has a idy been brought 
out lam going totake but a moment. Iam hap Py that we have this 
opportunity to come before this committee. IJ think that is a wonder 
ful opportunity and | think it is a wonderful way for you men to find 


out what we think about out here where the erass is really short. and 


I have been a bit di appo ted with the actions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture so far. I must concede that Iam a bit disappointed with 
his approach to some of the agricultural problems. That is my main 
eripe. I am of the opinion that he needed to be out on this tour with 
you 1n order to get some of the information that you men are vetting. 

I think he would Pa ly go back with a lot sounder approach. 
For one thing. I can all at harvesttime, for example, when the 
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bottom fell out of wheat prices, the fact of the matter is that it looked 
to me as though he were giving the erain trade a chance to get back 
nto the saddle again. That is the way it looked to me. 

L am just expressing my own opinion, and no one else’s. I am of 
the opinion likewise, and this is just my own opinion, that this con 
sideration of abandoning the present farm program as it has been 
worked for the last number of years—and it seems to me like he is 
ittempting to abandon it is unnecessary. I believe that is unneces 
sary. I will tell you why I think so, and I think that you can take 
the farmer’s voice as he expressed it just recently last month, and the 
marketing quota vote is an indication that the farmer is willing to do 
something about his own status 

He knows that we can’t forever raise erain and ask the Government 
to take it off of our hands. We know that. And you can take that 
vote as an indication that the farmer is willing to do something about 
it. For myself as an individual, 1 am not only speaking for myself, 
fam not in favor of abandoning the present 90 percent of parity for 
something that to me looks like it might be the same thing as 3 
former Presidents 3 times before threw out of the window. 

Phank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. We are very glad to hav 
vou with - this evening. 

Mr. H. C. Besack of Beatrice, Ind. Are you representing any par 
ticular aan or just yourself ? 

Mr. Besack. Just myself, 


STATEMENT OF H. C. BESACK, BEATRICE, IND. 


Mr. Brsackx. Congressman Hope and members of the Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Harold Besack, from Beatrice. I run farm 
maangement and farm loans as an investment business. I have just 
one comment to make, I think, in regard to the organization and ad- 
ministrative setup. 

I am not sure that this is something that will come up for your 
attention. Possibly it is for the Secretary of Agriculture to work out. 
[ understand something has been done recently about it, and I haven’ 
votten the details. In general I think that there are a lot of little 
things on the farms atfecting the little individual farmer which each 
one by themselves is small but taken together they are by no means 
unimportant, 

I want to mention one that I saw the other day w - n b hap ypened 
to be in one of the county offices in the P MA. \ farm lime 1n and 
said, “I have so many acres allotment of wheat to amen: | have been 
allowed so many on each of my so many farms .’? When he got through 
he had overcut on one of his farms, but I woul ls ay that his total allot 
ment was 50 aeres on this farm, and he had plan ted only 30 on the 3 
farms which he had under his operation, l of which he ‘owned and 2 
others of which he rented. 

He was told by the office that he had pl: anted 30 acres when he was 
allowed } OU, ). but he had pl: inte ] ona sinele farm on aah h he hs id been 
allotted only 10 acres, and he would be pe nalized because he had over- 
planted on this farm. 

The man was very angry and he finally left. I don’t know who he 
was. I don’t know his name, but he has a method of appeal which ha 
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been set up. In making this appeal he goes to the same organization 
which had set the law in the first place, and to make his appeal is a 
waste of time. 

We have appealed a good many times on my own clients’ farms on 
which I had no direct interest. I think there is a solution to some of 
those things. While this man had reduced his allotment considerably 
below what he was required, in total, yet he was being penalized he- 

‘ause he had not learned all of the rules of the game and unintention 

ally had broken one and was going to have to pay a penalty on it. 

I think the solution to some of those little things can be had by a 
greater responsibility and a eno r authorization on the part of local 
peop le. I think they could solve those Pp rroblems. I think we need to 
have local people elected in a democratic manner and given some re- 
sponsibility and authority, more than they have, and a way in which 
they can make appeals other than through the bureaucratic setup to 
which he goes. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would suggest that the complaint that you have 
made for that individual farmer who lives in your area; is that right? 

Mr. Besackx. That is right. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Have him write a letter to Car] Curtis, his Congress 
man down there, outlining his difficulty, and I am sure he will get 
straightened out if there is any merit to the situation. 

Mr. Besack. I didn’t mean to bring up these little things, but there 
are a lot of them, and they are affecting a lot of the small farmers, 
and they do make a big difference to him. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Frye, of Kansas, in the room / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Harrison. That ends our testimony of the witnesses as their 
names have been handed to us. We still have about 10 minutes to 
discuss any problem concerning agriculture. Does anyone desire to 
ask a - stion? We havea rule in the House of Representatives where 
no one is allowed to talk more than a minute, so we will not allow any- 
body a“ here to answer a question for more than a minute. So if you 
have a question, ask Don Wheeler over here, who is from Georgia, 
who knows more about the cattle business than most of the people down 
there because he raises cattle, and he raises —- and white face, 
both. Maybe you — 1 like to ask him how you can get some. If 
you have a question, ane it known to one of the people who have a 
microphone. |] teak: want to carry this on. I want to bring it to : 
— gut I thought that someone, because you had planned it this 
way, might have a question to ask a Member of Congress. 

Ma ybe there is someone who would like to make a statement who 
has not had the opportunity to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. COLEMAN, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Coteman. I have al question I would like to ask the advisory 
committee here. I think this is supposed to be for the farmers, but T 
notice tonight in the paper it says: 

The Agriculture Department's Corn and Wheat Advisory Committees meet in 
Chicago tomorrow, believe it or not, in the directors’ room in the Chicago Board 
of Trade. That is aS appropriate as a labor union meeting in J. P. Morgan’s 
private office. 
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I think anything for the benefit of the farmer should not be taken 
up at the board of trade’s office. I believe it is the farmer’s problem. 
I just wanted to make that statement. It was cut out from the paper. 

The CuarrMan. That is a difficult question to answer. We don’t 
know enough about the circumstances to express an opinion. Of 
course, there are a lot of things in the newspapers that are difficult 
to explain. There might be some pertinent circumstances perhaps 
where it might be all right for the committee to meet in the board of 
trade building. I don’t know. We don’t know enough about the 
situation toe xpress an opinion. 

Perhaps some other member might like to make a further state- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to say that it has been an extreme 
pleasure for me to have had the opportunity to come before this group 
in my own hometown and act in this capacity before this august group 
of the House Agriculture Committee. I know you, too, have enjoyed 
it. I willturn this microphone back to the chairman of the committee, 
who will close the meeting. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank all of those who participated in 
the program and made statements to the committee. They have been 
very helpful and beneficial to us. Everything that has been said has 
been taken down in shorthand and will be transcribed and made avail- 
able not only to the members of the committee who are here but to 
all members of the committee. 

I think all of you know the purpose the committee has in holding 
these hearings. We want to get close to the grassroots and get the 
ideas and views of the people. living right on the farm so that our 
farm programs, as we improve them and hope to improve them, will 
come from the suggestions we get in the grassroots. 

We think that is where the program should start. Therefore, we 
appreciate having so many of you farm people here this evening to 
participate in this program. You are not limited to the suggestions 
that are made here tonight. If you care to write to the committee 
in Washington and give us your views-and suggestions in the-form of 
a.Jetter, we will be delighted to hear from you. 

Again, on behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for being 
Kere and taking part in this meeting tonight. The hearing is now 
closed. 

(Whereupon, at 10 p. m., the hearing was closed.) 


xX 





